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‘‘His design the same to all the sons and 
daughters of men, blessed be His holy arm 
of power over all forever!” 

At the age of thirty-one, when a widower 
with two children, William Crouch married 
Ruth Brown. Five years earlier, when 
only sixteen, she was one of the very small 
number who embraced the views of Friends, 
shortly before the memorable visit paid to 
London in 1654 by Francis Howgill and 
Edward Burrough, the first Friends who 
publicly preached in the Metropolis. When 
one day walking ‘in the fields’? towards 
Stepney, she overtook Isabel Buttery, and 
another Friend from the north of England, 
who were engaged in distributing an address 
written by George Fox, ‘‘ To all that would 
know the way to the Kingdom; whether 
they be in Forms, without Forms, or got 
above Forms.” Looking earnestly at the 
young girl, and perbaps struck by the ex- 
pression of her countenance, or instinctively 
attracted to her as holy souls so often are by 
anything at all akin to themselves in others, 
Isabel Buttery gave her one of these pam- 
phlets ; and we learn that “in the reading 
thereof she was convinced of the Truth.” 
She now eagerly went to meetings held by 
these Friends—and in which they sometimes 
spoke a few words—at Robert Dring’s in 
Watling Street, and Simon Dring’s in Moor- 
fields. On these occasions she met with 
Ann Downer, who afterwards became the 
wife of George Whitehead, and whose labors 
as a minister of the Gospel were greatly 
blessed. 

These gatherings were very small, only 
two or three men being present, one of whom 
was Amos Stoddart, who had left the Parlia- 
mentary army in which he had held the rank 
of captain, and had cast in his lot with the 
Quakers. Some six years before this time 
he had, when at Mansfield, entered what 
George Fox describes as “‘a great meeting 
of professors who were discoursing of the 
blood of Christ.” ‘ Do ye not see the blood 
of Christ?” George Fox exclaimed; “ see 
it in your hearts, to sprinkle your hearts and 
consciences from dead works to serve the 
living God?” But these professors, proba- 
bly preferring their own convenient theories, 
tried to silence him with many words. But 
Captain Stoddart’s heart had been penetrat- 
ed, and he cried out, “ Let the youth speak ! 
Hear the youth speak ! ” * 

But soon meetings of a different character 
were held in London; for when Francis 





* George Fox repeatedly mentions Amos Stoddart as being 
one of his companions, apparently in Gospel service. In 1670 
he writes: “ When I was come to Enfield, I went first to visit 
Amos Stoddart, who lay very weak and almost speechliss. I 
was moved to tell him he had been faithful as a man and 
faithful to God ; and that the immortal seed of life was his 
crown. Many more words I was moved to speak to him, 
though I was then so weak I was hardly able to stand. And 
within a few days aiter Amos died.” 
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Howgill and Edward Burrough, endued with 
power from on high, arrived there, ‘ things 
began ”"—as Sewel says—“ to have another 
face, for they laid hold of all opportunities 
they could light on to preach the Gospel.” 
When the time came for their departure to 
Ireland, a farewell meeting was appointed 
at the house of Robert Dring. ‘“ At which 
time,” writes William Crouch, “there was 
great brokenness of heart, and the melting 
power of God was amongst them, which 
caused great sorrow, and abundance of tears 
to flow from the eyes of many tender plants. 
There are yet living, at the penning hereof, 
who were then and there present, who doin 
a fresh remembrance give thanks and praise 
to God.” 

Whilst Francis Howgill and Edward 
Burrough were in Ireland, in 1654, several 
other Friends were constrained to visit Lon- 
don and freely publish the glad tidings 
which bad brought peace to their own souls. 
Of this number was Thomas Aldham, of 
Warnsworth. Hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, unsatisfied by all the re- 
ligious teaching he had earnestly availed 
himself of,he “‘waited as alone” until, in 1651, 
George Fox visited Yorkshire, and from his 
lips he heard the message which effectually 
brought him to Christ. And the Saviour 
for whom he had so long sought once found, 
he hesitated not to lay the good gifts of his 
‘strength and substance” at His feet, hence- 
forth to glory only in being His loyal sub- 
ject, faithful servant, and valiant soldier. 


« Be not God ever seeking 
But strive at last to find,” — 


says a German hymn-writer :— 
“ For he who yet is seeking, 
Labors and works uphill; 


He who hath found rejoiceth,— 
Rejoiceth and works still.” 


Since “ Christ suffered for sins, the just for 
the unjust that He might bring us to God,” 
why should not every sincere seeker—sur- 
rendering himself to his Saviour—recognize 
that this privilege, purchased by the precious 
blood of Christ, is His even now ? 
Persecution was soon Thomas Aldham’s 
lot. A year later, through the influence of 
a clergyman of Warnsworth, he was taken 
from bis wife and young family, and com- 
mitted to the prison in York Castle, where he 
was confined for two years and a balf, and 
meanwhile, deprived of some of his property. 
His own sufferings deepened his pity for his 
persecuted brethren, and, in company with 
Anthony Pearson, he accomplished the ardu- 
ous task of going through most of the gaols 
of England, to procure copies of the commit- 
ments of Friends, in order to lay them before 
Oliver Cromwell, who had refused to believe 
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in the extent to which the persecution had 
been carried. He died in 1660; his wife, 
Mary Aldham—to whom George Fox had 
also been a bearer of glad tidings—surviving 
him only three months, “Given up in all 
things to God’s disposing,” her remem- 
brance, we read, was ‘“‘sweet, and her name 
was recorded amongst the faithful of God's 
people.” It seems that she was a minister, 
in which capacity her husband visited many 


parts of Great Britain. 
(To be continued.) 





J. D. GARNER’S WORK IN EAST TEN- 
NESSEE. 

Some Friends of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, feeling sure that the readers of the 
Friends’ Review would be interested in the 
account of the work carried on so success-| 
fully by our friend, Dr. J. D. Garner, in 
East Tennessee, submit some portions of his 
report to them. 

* MARYVILLE, TENN., Twelfth mo. 6th, 1877. 

“Dear Friends:—I will send you an ac 
count again of what I have done with the 
$50 donated by your Fund for the Indians. 
I took two Indian hoys into our schools, one 
of them the Friends’ School at Moryville, 
and the other the Freedmen’s Normal Insti- 
tute at the same place, boarding them both 
in my own family, and giving them both to- 
gether over six months’ schooling with board, 
books, and a full suit of clothing for each. I 
supplemented the funds sent me with other 
funds, so as to enable me to send two boxes 
of clothing to the most destitute Indians in| 
Western North Carolina, distributing them 
just before the unusually cold weather of 
last winter, thus relieving much severe suf- 
fering. Many were the expressions of grati- 
tude for this timely help. Where they were 
not able to express their thanks in English, 
they manifested them in looks, and even in 
tears of joy.” 

In regard to his work among the whites 
he continues:—‘“‘I have received but little | 
help since last spring, and consequently find 





carry on my work. It is still continuing to 


prosper, as I have more workers than ever| before a court of justice. 


before, but less funds as yet. 
work is growing more and more interesting 
every day. We expect, by God’s blessing, 
to report many conversions and accessions | 
to the church in the next year. 
your friend in Christ, J. D. GARNER.” 
the year ending Tenth mo. 15th, 1877 :— 
Received from various sources 


ecoeece $1,047 Oo 
es Soi ie Cais op and ce en bp 1,105 00 
Paid from my own funds........... 25 00 


Leaving a balance of debt. 





| rule. 
myself in debt considerably, for means to 
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One hundred and fifty religious meetings 
have been held; ten Bible-schools organ- 
ized; five hundred families visited for help 
and religious instruction ; four hundred per- 
sons have received assistance in food and 
clothing; fourteen day-schools have been 
kept up during the year, in which seventy 
scholars have been sustained at J. D. Gar- 
ner’s expense, twenty-three of these prepar- 
ing to become teachers; four thousand four 
hundred and sixty yards of flannel, muslin 
and calico have been furnished for clothing. 
In the six years in which J. D. Garner has 
been engaged in the work, he has received 
$3,160, and in that time three thousand three 
bundred and twenty-six persons have been 
taught to read, Thus, he says, “for less 
than one dollar each, we have taught these 
persons to read, beside advancing a large 
number ina common English education and 
sending out twenty-six teachers.” 


- 


For F. iends’ Review. 


NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
VILLE, TENN. 
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This Institution, established for training 
colored teachers, largely by the liberality of 
Friends in England, is under the charge of 
Wm. P. Hastings and his wife, who are 
assisted in teaching by J. W. Woody. 

William P. Hastings reports 198 pupils 
as enrolled during the present school year; 
159 during the last month; 110 in daily at- 
tendance ; 12 as boarding themselves in the 
building ; 11 regularly boarded by the [nsti- 
tution. The daily average has been low, on 
account of the prevalence of measles among 
the scholars. W. P. Hasting adds: 

“The progress of the pupils is very rapid 
this year; but their poverty prevents regu- 
larity of attendance. The query may arise, 
Why this poverty? The answer is, white 
employers make contracts, do the buying, 
selling and furnishing, keep all aceounts, and 
finally make all the settlements, as a general 
Thus will it continue until they are 
well enough educated to keep their own ac- 
counts, and to show them up in good style 
I could illustrate 


Our religious | from cases coming under my own observa- 


tion, but lack of time forbids. Their lack 
of training in domestic economy, also has its 
effects. Upon the whole, though, they ac- 


As ever, commodate themselves to their surrounding 
| circumstances much better than the poor 
Extracts from J. D. Garner’s report for| 


orthern working man. They rarely beg. 
‘““As to our needs, we should have a per- 


| manent teacher of the languages and other 
| higher branches. 
| ercat work which I believe I have been 
33 oolcalled by a higher power to accomplish. 


I should prefer to do the 
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That is, I should like to manage the qualifi- 
cation and training of teachers, who shall 
be able to do a thorough work in educating 





REVIEW. 


be wiser to reduce the number of studies by 
omitting foreign and ancient languages, or 
at least make them elective ? 


cation. Fifty-five of those whom we have}ent scientific course, but as that requires 
trained have already been engaged in the |some knowledge of Latin previous to and 
good work. study of it after entering the freshman 
‘We have a large Bible-school in the In-| class, and as French and German must be 
stitution, and also a religious meeting held | studied in the subsequent classes, it will be 
once a week. seen the difficulty is only partially removed. 
In this day of the application of practical 
| tests there are those who will not submit to 
| the classics being made compulsory for busi- 
For Friends’ Review. |ness men: they do not wish to interfere 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. | with those who elect to study other lan- 
|guages than English, but they claim that 
How stands Haverford to-day? Is she | their sons shall not be compelled to go out- 
fulfilling the mission originally intended, | side the language of Burke, Addison, Mil- 
benefiting young men generally, or is she|ton, Cowper and a host of others, whose 
gradually being devoted to the education of works go to make up the English classics. 
those intended for professional life? If, as} When one looks around, he finds those in 


the masses in the common branches of = This is partially accomplished in the pres- 


1 remain thy friend, 
Wm. P. Hastines.” 





so 


stated, three-fourths of our youth adopt 
mercantile or mechanica) pursuits, and uot 
more than one-fourth the professions, it | 
would seem that Haverford should not ignore 
the claims of the former. 

All of education that is absolutely essen- 
tial for mercantile success, is that one can 
“read, write and cipher,” and anything be- 
yund, is so much additional that goes to make 
up the accomplished man, and is therefore | 
desirable, where it does not interfere with 
his thorough business education. 


society and out of it, who with no more 
than a plain English education, have been 
conspicuous for ability, sound jadgment and 
every manly quality. 

Those who have been contributors to our 


| best Institutions bave been, not professional 


men, but successful business men. These 


\claim, not that the classical and scientific 


courses shall be done away, but that a purely 
English course shall be allowed, where pa- 


‘rents request it. As the introduction of the 


scientific was attended with benefit, so the 


Let the Haverford graduate, that finishes | purely English course would still add to the 
at, say nineteen to twenty-one years of age, | usefulness of Haverford. Then might we 
apply for admission to any active mercantile | have some of her students desirable for busi- 
business and the reply is, ‘“ He is too old, | ness positions, instead of, as now, too many 
we should have had him sooner, to have |of her graduates fit for teachers or profes- 
taught him our business.” So that there is | sional men, but not for the ordinary business 
no alternative, but for him to start business / of life. 
for himself, when the inevitable result is| There are to-day thousands of young men, 
— ep loss. ee ee —— pitiable plight 

Nearly all such business demands that the of a splendid education, but no occupation. 
learner should commence at not later than | They cannot all be teachers or professionals, 
seventeen years old, that some, atleast, of| and three-fourths of them had better have 
the impressible years, shall be devoted to had less education and gone to business 
his business education. jearlier. Hence, the poor boy that is com- 

However valuable other languages than | pelled to go to business early, outstrips the 
English may be to the professional student, | graduate that appears later in the field. 
they are not essential to the business man, | Is it not strange that in this day, with a 
and inasmuch as the time for education of! literature as rich as is the English in the 
the latter is limited, ‘it would seem to be | best examples of prose and poetry, the young 
wisdom to restrict business youth to those student cannot be admitted at ran 
studies exclusively English, avoiding, if|study a course purely English? What 
parents request it, Latin, Greek, French and | avai!s it to insist upon the benefit of classi- 
German. ‘cal training, when there are so many Eng- 

There —_ _ ser ea — of young | lish — not —— ae the —s 
men intended for business, whose natural} would be just as useful and no time lost 10 
talent and ambition will enable them to fin- | the merely mechanical occupation of hunting 
ish early even a classical course. But as/|for the meanings of words? 
this might be considered “forcing,” and as! Let Haverford retain her classical and 
the ordinary youth could not thus finish | scientific courses, but let her also admit 
without danger to bis health, would it not) those whose parents prefer for them a purely 
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English course. These can thus be more 
thoroughly accomplished in English studies, 
and cao leave in time for education in such 
business as they may select. 

It is folly to suppose that all educated 
young men can be lawyers, doctors, states- | 
men, professors, etc. There must be a very | 
large proportion whose livelihood must come | 
from the active business of life, for which | 
they need as early a training as is consistent 
with a good education. 

Let Haverford wisely respond to this de- 
mand of the spirit of the age, and she will | 
increase her usefulness and improve her in- 
come and financial position; besides adding 
to her friends among that class, that while 
often successful, are at the same time gener- 
ous in their endowments of such institutions. 


CO. L. 


‘ 


S. 
-_ 
For Friends’ Review. 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 

In Friends’ Review, present volume, page 
371, I find these words: —* It has always 
been the belief of Friends that no act of ador- 
ation, praise or prayer to God was true wor- 
ship, that did not owe its incitement to the 
immediate operation of the Holy Spirit on 
the mind, to prompt thereto.” 
this proposition, I propose (the Holy Spirit 
inciting me thereto) to prove from both the | 


Old and New Testaments and our Early 
Friends’ writings, that congregational sing- 
ing is prompted and practiced by the influ- 


ence of the Holy Spirit. Moses and the! 
childr. n of Israel, sang a song of thanksgiv- | 
ing and praise for deliverance from their 
enemies. And when Jehoshaphat went out | 
to battle against the enemies of the Lord’s| 
people, he appointed singers unto the Lord, | 
to go before the army, and when, prompted 
by the Holy Spirit, they began to sing, | 
) y spirit, y eg 8) | 
their enemies were smitten. Many other | 
instances might be produced from the Old| 
Testament. The prophet Isaiah in foretell- | 
ing what would be in the glorious gospel 
day, says, ‘The watchmen shall lift up the | 


voice, with the voice together shall they | 
sing, for they shall see eye to eye when the | 
Lord shall bring again Zion.” The prophets | 
prophesying and the apostles realizing the 
fulfilment of the same, the meaning of both 
Testaments is better understood by bringing 
them face to face. And we see the same | 
was fulfilled when the whole multitude of the | 
disciples began to rejoice and praise God | 
with a loud voice for all the mighty works 
Which they had seen.* But some of the 
Pharisees wanted Jesus to rebuke them ; 
even so now, some are disturbed at the re- 
joicing of those who sing together with a| 


_ 


* Luke xix 87, 


Admitting | 


loud voice. But these cannot find in all the 
Bible one word in favor of rebuking them. 
Jesus loves to hear it. He said, “ If these 
should hold their peace, the stones would 
immediately ery out.” Christ and His dis- 
ciples sung an hymn, and in all the New 
Testament we do not find one word against 
singing with the Spirit and with the under- 
standing also. The singing of the redeemed 
in glory, is compared to the voice of a great 
multitude, and to the voice of many waters, 
and to the voice of mighty thunderings. 
George Fox says of a meeting of Friends 
in his day, “O, the brokenness there was 
amongst them in the flowings of life,insomuch 
that_in the power and Spirit of the Lord, 
many together broke out into singing, even 
with audible voices, making melody in their 
hearts.” ‘‘ The ransomed of the Lord shall 
return and come to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away.”’ So wher this 


prophecy was fulfilled,and the Lord did turn 


again the captivity of Zion, their mouth was 
filled with laugbter and their tongue with 
singing. But they could not sing the Lord’s 
songs in a state of captivity, neither could 
we of the Society of Friends; but now we 
have returned out of captivity, and many 
together do sing the Lord’s songs as in the 
days of George Fox. Often when one in one 
part of the large congregation is prompted 
to sing a certain hymn of praise to God, an- 
other person in another part of the house is 
prompted by the same Holy Spirit to sing 
the very same hymn. So in direct fulfilment 
of ancient prophecy “ With the voice to- 
gether they sing. ‘Glory toGod Amen.” 


JOHN GREEN. 
Pickrelltown, Obio. 


a 
For Friends’ Review. 


MADAGASCAR. 


A discussion has been carried on in Eng- 
land with regard to the relations of the 
Christian church in Madagascar to the 
State. The truth seems to be that as the 
Queen professes Christianity, when she vis- 
its places, she sometimes invites her subjects 
to take the bread and wine with her. Her 
invitations are almost a command, and many 
crowd to the service. The government, 
like all oriental ones, is personal, and the 
court bas exercised a great influence in in- 
ducing the people to profess Christianity. 
Some appropriations of money have been 
made for teachers for schools, and these 
teachers have acted as religious as well as 
secular teachers. 

In some places the subordinate officers 
have compelled the people to attend Chris- 
tian places of worship, thinking thereby to 
please the Queen and her counsellors. But it 
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also appears that under the difficult circum-| struct and ¢each your Indians and negroes, 
stances in which they have found themselves, /and all others, how that Christ, by the grace 
the European missionaries have endeavored | of God, tasted death for every man, and gave 
to act with discretion, and have striven to| Himself a ransom for all men, to be testified 
teach those in authority the free principles| in due time, and is the propitiation not for 
of Christianity, and the impropriety of all| the sins of Christians only, but for the sins 













































































State compulsion in matters of religion. 

Except in the central part of the island, 
real Christianity has made but little pro-| 
gress, but there isthe more need for patient | 
and continued labor. If true Christianity 
spreads so slowly in professedly Christian | 
lands, it is no wonder that it should do so in 
heathen countries. 

One of the company of Friends there has | 
recently died, Alice Mary Thorne, daughter 
of Joseph S. Sewell. Her removal was) 
keenly ielt by the mission band, but they) 
“could all unite and rejoice in the assur-| 
ance that, through redeeming mercy, she) 
has gone to the mansions above. 






EXTRACTS FROM GEORGE FOX. 


Priesthood.—In the old testament, and | 
the old covenant, the priesthood was by the | 
law of a carnal commandment; but Christ, | 
our High Priest in the new testament, was 
made after the power of an endless life. 

The high priest in the old testament en-} 
tered into the outward sanctuary, called the | 
Holy Place, made with hands; which priest- | 
hood and sanctuary is abolished and done | 
away by Christ. But Christ, in His new 
testament, is entered into heaven itself, now 
to appear in the presence of God, for the 
children of the new testament, who do 
praise God through Jesus Christ their Me- 
diator, who makes peace between them and 
God.—G. Fox, 1685. 

Purgatory.—They that are gone from this 
religion (the pure and undefiled religion), 
into those of their own making, tell people 
they must not be perfect here, and must 
carry a body of death with them to the 
grave; and others say that they must have 
a purgatory when they are dead. This doc- 
trine is contrary to the Apostles, who said 
that they were cleansed by the blood of 
Jesus, and washed by the water of the word ; 
and this blood and water God’s people must 
feel the effects of within, to wash and cleanse 
their hearts, souls, minds and consciences ; 
their hearts and consciences being sprinkled 
{as the Apostle saith) with the blood of 
Jesus from their dead works to serve the 
living God. For many talk of the blood of 
Jesus without them in their dead works, not 
serving the living God, their hearts and con- 
sciences not being sprinkled with the blood 
of Jesus; and they must feel it within as 
well as without.—G. Fox, 1678. 

Teach Salvation for All.—You must in- 





|of the whole world; and how He doth en. 


lighten every man that cometh into the 
world, with His true light.—G. Fox, 1679. 
Swearing.—All that be in Christ are new 
creatures, and they see old things are passed 
away; andcan say, Behold all things are 
become new to the new creatures in Christ. 
For to the new creature, Christ is the offer- 
ing once for all; and His blood gives life in 
the New Testament and new covenant; and 
taking oath and swearing to the Lord, this 
was in the old time. And in His new cove- 
nant and New Testament, He saith, ‘‘ Swear 
not at all; but let your yea be yea; and 


| your nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than 
| these, cometh of evil.”"—G, Fox, 1685. 








For Friends’ Review. 
GRACE FOR ALL. 





Sheldon Jackson, Missionary Superinten- 
dent, made a journey last year along the 
Pacific coast from California to Alaska, and 
in the Evangelist gives this account of an an- 
swer to prayer, and the effect of gospel 
teaching, as illustrated in the case of an I[n- 
dian at Victoria, Vancouver’s Island. 

“Mrs Dix is a full-blooded Indian, the 
daughter of a great chief, and a chie ‘tainess 
in her own right. When a child, she was, at 
stated times, taken up a great river in 4 
canoe and taught to worship a large moun- 
tain peak. Her mother’s god was a fish. 
In 1862, desiring to learn something of the 
white man’s God, she commenced attending 
religious services in Victoria, and followed 
it up for seven years without finding light 
or comfort. About 1868, a great medicine 
man named “ Amos,” that in his incanta- 
tions had torn in pieces with his teeth and 
eaten dead bodies, commenced attending the 
Methodist church and prayer meeting. This 
called the attention of the church to the con- 
dition of the Indian population, and a Sab- 
bath-school was started for their benefit. 
|The second Sabbath no Indian was present 
at the school. Upon visiting their camp 
they were found making a medicine man, 
with all the accompanying cruelties. But 
the school was persevered in. Amos was 
one of the first converts, and became a class- 
leader. About this time Mrs. Dix found 
| ber way to the school, and to Christ. A re- 
vival commenced among the Indians, during 
\which, meetings were kept up for nine 
| weeks, and numbers were brought into the 
‘church. 
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“ With her own conversion Mrs. Dix be- 
came anxious for the conversion of her| 
daughter-in-law and her son, who was chief | 
of a tribe several hundred miles up the coast 
She would spend whole nights in prayer| 
that God would bring him to Victoria under | 
the revival influences. She asked her friends, | 
white and Indian, to join her in this petition. | 
During the meetings that son, that had not 
been home for years, landed from the steamer 
at Victoria, and with his wife went to| 
church. All the depravity of his nature} 
rose up against what he heard andsaw. He) 
was angry at his mother, himself, and every- 
body. Still more earnest prayer was made 
for him, and prayer prevailed. Both he and 
his wife were brought to Christ. With the 
fire kindled in their own hearts, they hasten- 
ed back to their own people, near the Alaska | 
line, bearing the glad tidings of great joy. | 
As of old, Parthians and Medes and dwel- 
lers in Asia and strangers at Rome and} 
others carried back to their own people the 
fire and tidings of the pentecostal season, so 
these Indians carried the power of the gos-| 
pel with them to their homes at Nanaimon, 
the Fraser, the Skeena, the Nasse, the Tasta- 
zellaroka, and other places too numerous to| 
mention.” 


——--- ewe 


GOSPEL SALVATION. 


By F. R. Faques, President Albert University. 


“He shall save His people from their sins.” 


Salvation iu all its depths and heights of 
meaning is a wonderful word. Salvation 
means ‘‘making safe.” But safety implies| 
the existence of something from which to be| 
saved —some calamity, danger or evil. 

There are many evils in the world—evils 
physical, moral, domestic, social and politi- 
cal—but the great source and centre of all 
human evil is sin; sin in its malignant prin- 
ciple; sin in its envenomed essence ; sin in| 
its tyrannical power ; sin in its soul-damning 
guilt ; sin in its blighting consequences. 

Who may portray the darkness of sin— 
the discord of sin—the bondage of sin—the 
tmpurity of sin—the power of sin—the hor- 
tors of sin ? 


Sin is the mortal disease of the human| 
soul. 

All the human race confesses the disease. 
All systems of philosophy and morals, an- 
cient and modern, recognize the dire evil. 

Now, Christianity comes professedly to 
cure this disease—and comes for no other 
purpose. It then becomes a question of 
supreme importance whether the remedy is 
adequate to the emergency. What is the 
extent of this salvation? How far does 
Christ propose to save men in this world? 

e answer : 


| 





| whole soul abhors and dreads sin. 
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1. He does not propose to save us from 
trials and tribulations, but to give grace to 
brave and bear all serenely. He concedes 
and confesses that “in the world ye shall 
have tribulation,” but promises, ‘in Me ye 
shall have peace.” 

2. He does not propose to save us from 
temptation, but to save us in temptation, and 
with the temptation make “a way of 
escape.” 

3. He does not propose to save us from 
errors of intellect, or mistakes of judgment, 
or wanderings of mind—but to save us from 
errors of the heart, and wanderings of the 
will. 

4. He does not propose to give us grace 
by which we cannot sia, but grace by which 
we need not sin. If the words of John’s 
Jpistle be thought to suggest an impeccable 
state, “‘ He cannot commit sin because he is 
born of God,” it must be remembered that 
the word “cannot” is a moral cannot, ‘The 
word is used here as by Luther when before 
the hostile assembly of Catholic priests, 
bishops, and princes, he dared to do right, 
and said, “‘ I cannot do otherwise.” The 
same sense of the word was used by the boy 
George Washington when he said, “I can- 
not tell a lie.” The word is used in the 
same sense when we say, of some magnani- 
mous man, “he cannot do a mean thing.” 
By this use of ‘‘cannot,’’ we mean that the 
person is averse to doing a certain thing, it 
is against the current of his nature—he is 
not inclined or disposed to do it. This 
sense of “cannot”? is common and unmis- 
takable. In this sense, then, the holy man 
‘cannot commit sin ;” he is averse to it; his 
But still 
he may sin by permitting himself to contem- 
plate sin unguardedly, or by approaching sin 
too near, so as to be blinded or fascinated by 
it. A person says very consistently, “I 
cannot look directly over the brink of Table- 
rock at Niagara.” And yet he may, in an 
unguarded moment, approach so near the 
brink as to fall over! Thus, while Christ 
does not give us grace by which we abso- 
lutely cannot sin, He gives us grace by which 
we need not sin, and such “a heart in every 
thought renewed,” that we shall have the 
greatest horror of sin, and consequently the 
greatest safeguard against sin. 

5. Christ does not promise to save us from 
our ignorance of many things in nature and 
the Bible, but to so illuminate our minds 
that we need not and shall not “abide in 
darkness’ respecting our personal salvation. 

6. Christ does not promise such maturity 
that there can be no further growih, but 
such purity of soul as is the necessary con- 
dition of normal growth foward maturity. 

Maturity of soul is distant as the end of 
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immortality, but purity is a possible and 
promised state of the believer here on earth. 
—Guide to Holiness. 


a oo ee 


WATCH ! 


Who, of all the men of the world, most | 
needs this exhortation? The Christian. 
Why? 

First. Because he is a soldier, surreund- | 
ed by enemies, who are waiting’ to destroy | 
his soul. They are ready to take advantage | 
of his carelessness or neglect of duty; they 
are vigilant; they are numerous; they are 
subtle. Therefore he should watch. | 

Second. Because he is a pilgrim, travel- | 
ling through a hostile land. There may be 
snares in his way; stones, over which he 
may stumble; pits, into which he may fall; 
enticers, who would strive to make him lin 
ger on his way, and lure him from his heav- 
enly home. Therefore he must watch. 

Third. Because he is a steward. He 
has precious treasures to take care of—his 
own soul, his talents, his time, his Master’s 
honor. He must take care that he does not 
lose the first, misuse the second, waste the 
third, and endanger the fourth. Therefore 
he need watch. 

Fourth. Because he is a servant. His} 
Lord is now absent; His return is uncertain ; | 
it may be years hence, but it may be to- 
night. When he comes back He will ex- 
pect all to be in readiness for his reception, 
each one at his post, each one looking out | 
for Him. Therefore the Christian must | 
watch.—TIlustrated Christian Weekly. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 16, 1878. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 





We think it but just to give our friend, 
John Green, opportunity to express his | 
views on the subject of congregational sing- | 
ing, not doubting that they are sincerely | 
held. This term, like many others, may | 
mislead by being differently understood by 
different persons. If it be taken to mean 
the singing of hymns together as an act of 
professed worship, by a promiscuous assem- | 
bly of people, some of whom are using words | 
which they do not feel, which are untrue as 
to themselves, and are not accompanied by 


| time. 
disciples in singing the Hallel at the Pass- 





the prompting and influence of the Spirit, | 
such singing is inconsistent with the funda- | 





mental views of Friends on worship, and 
contrary to the great principles of the New 
Testament that the worship of Ged must be 
in spirit and in truth, not in falsehood, and 
that singing must be ‘with the Spirit and 
with the understanding.” If,on the contrary, 
by the term is meant that one Christian may 
be led in a meeting to sing with the Spirit, 
and others may be led by the same Spirit to 
unite with him or her, the principles above 
given are not violated. Only one instance 
of such general singing by a meeting is re- 
corded among Early Friends, the one referred 
to by John Green as mentioned by George 
Fox, who seems to have been satisfied with 
it. 

For a time, singing in a very simple 
manner by individuals was “not unusual,” 
but soon complaints occurred of “ unintelligi- 


ble and disorderly singing,” and that it was 
‘thought by the world “ deficient in har- 


mony,” and singing disappeared from 
Friends’ meetings altogether. 
We derive little help in deciding this 


\question by appealing to New Testament 


practice. The only indication as to what 
that was as to singing in worship, is found 
in Paul’s writing to the Corinthians that 
“every one of you hath a psalm, etc.,” 
which so far as it goes, would lead us to 
suppose that with them only one sang at a 
The example of our Lord and His 


over, is no more indicative of the duty of 
Christians now in worship than their eating 


'the paschal lamb, since it was a part of the 


ceremony of the paschal supper. 

In reviving the use of singing as a part of 
worship, Friends are certainly right, so far 
as our own interpretation of New Testament 
principles is concerned. The great difficulty 
is in adhering to these principles so that 
singing shall not become will-worship, nor 
interrupt each soul in the meeting from 
drawing nigh to God in spirit through the 
mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
feature of Friends’ mode of worship is of 
primary importance. 

Sometimes a thing lawful in itself is so 
liable to abuse that total abstinence becomes 
a sound principle of action. Some Friends 
will apply this to singing in public worship. 
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Others will judge otherwise, regarding the | is well known that the killed on the field of bat- 
use of singing as so fully recognized by the tle is a small percentage of those who die of 
New Testament, and so valuable in itself, | Wounds and disease, Hence it may be presumed 
that they will have recourse to it, and take | the total loss of Russia has far exceeded the 
the responsibility of any abuses arising | "Umer a om: and whee 0 Cpa 

>\of Turks in arms, is added the unnumbered 


singi ses dis ; 
therefrom. If singing causes discord among thousndevef mem, women cad chiléees whe 
brethren, NOt | have perished from violence, misery, starvation, 


the harmony of song will 
make up the loss of unity of the Spirit. | cold and disease, the destruction of human life 
Care and prayer will be necessary to keep | attending this war has been enormous. All this 
the bond of peace on this subject, and it|in the name of Christ, who was meek and lowly 
can only be maintained by a thorough sub-|in heart, and who came not to destroy men’s 
jection of the spirit of each to the Spirit of lives but to save them. How monstrous to render 


Christ. | 
G iistinatie dec 

THE death of Pope Pius Ninth, affecting as it| 
does so large a proportion of professing Chris- | 
tians, is an event which cannot be regarded with | 
indifference by Protestants. Of noble birth, pos- | 
sessing good qualities, great firmness, and yet a| 
benevolent temper, during his long career of | 
nearly thirty-two years as Pope he has wielded a 
great influence in the Christian world. Begin- | 
ning as a friend of progress and of a liberal | 
policy, he found the movements which culmi- 
nated in 1849 going far beyond his wishes, and 
has since been a reactionary, standing against | 
the progress of the nations in freedom and sci- 
ence. He found the Papal See a kingdom, and | 
lived to see it stripped of all temporal power. He 
was the only potentate who made the political 
mistake of recognizing the Southern Confed- 
eracy. He clogged the Romish Church with | 
the foolish dogma of the immaculate conception, 
and the mischievous and almost blasphemous | 
one of papal infallibility. He saw the power 
of Rome decline greatly in its influence over| 
Roman Catholic nations, but its adherents 
largely increase in Great Britain and America. 
By his death the Romish communion loses its 
head, and has to make a new one—a lesson to 
all professing Christians, if they would learn it, 
to be joined to the one Head who is the same al- 
ways, and able to guide and defend His Church. 





aa > 


THE ARMISTICE.—The conclusion of definite 
terms of peace between Russia and Turkey, it may 
be hoped, brings to a close a war of terrible destruc- 
tiveness, and accompanied with miseries or death 
to tens of thousand of non-combatants. The Rus 
sianloss in killed and wounded is reported at 
89,304. If this does not include deaths from dis- 
ease,the fatality has been enormous. During the 
Crimean war 389,270 officers and soldiers were 
sent out from France to the scene of strife. Of 
these 63,000 died of wounds and disease, includ- 
ing 18,360 who died of fever, mostly typhus. It 


| combined. 


thanks in St. Petersburg for victory. 


oo 


Tue friends of Haverford College will doubt- 
less have some thoughts to offer on the various 
points suggested by our friend, Charles L. Sharp- 
less. We think it well that this important subject 
of collegiate education should be considered in 
all its aspects by our Society. 





a 


MOVEMENTs OF MINISTERS.—Walter Morris, 


| uf Lancashire, obtained liberty from the ‘‘ Morn- 
‘ing Meeting” of London, on the 28th of First 


month, to visit Friends in Canada, in gospel love, 
he presenting certificates of concurrence from his 


| Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. 


Robert W. Douglass, on his arrival at Sydney, 


Australia, was met by J. J. Neave, who is there 
| on a religious visit. 


“= 


THe Happy YEAR, 1878. D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. Leatherette binding. Price, 15 cents. 
A little vest-pocket volume, containing a com- 
plete Calendar for each month of the year 1878; 
memoranda pages, with blanks for each day in 
the year; a Bible text for each day in the year, 
and readings for each month, selected by Maria 
B. Lyman; and some eight or ten extra pages in 
blank for memoranda, making in all sixty-four 
pages of Almanac, Memoranda and Daily Food 
The texts are well chosen. 


A 


DIED. 


BURDG.—Eighth mo. 13th, 1877, at his residence, 
Lewis Burdg, aged 59 years; a member of Grove 
Monthly Meeting, Jennings Co, Ind. He had for 
years lived a devoted life of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as a present and helping Saviour, and during 
his last sickness, he was often heard in vocal prayer 
and praise. Near the close, he spoke of his bright 
prospects of a glorious immortality. 


PEARSON.—On the 11th of Twelfth mo., 1877, 
Catharine M. Pearson, only daughter of William Pear- 
son, Jr., and Gulielma his wife, aged nearly 7 years; a 
member of New Sharcn Monthly Meeting, lowa. The 
above was a dear child whose engaging manners en- 
deared her not only to her bereaved parents but to all 
who knew her. 
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THE Committee appointed by the Alumni Associa- 
tion to prepare an account of Haverford College, so- 
licit papers or information bearing on if, for the use of 
the compiler, which should be sent to 

Howarpb ComFort, 523 Market St., Philad’a. 








CORRESPON DENCE. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
LAWRENCE, Kansas, First mo. 25th, 1878. 

Editor of Friends’ Review :—The general 
meeting sppointed by the “ Missionary 
Board’ at Tonganoxie closed on the 21st 
inst. Although there were no ministers 
from a distance in attendance, the Great 
Minister of ministers was present in a re- 
markable manner to bless, break, and hand 
forth to His disciples to give to the multitude. 
Many were made to rejoice in the love of the 
Saviour, particularly among the youth, 
Others were renewed, and more fully estab- 
lished in the doctrine of a present salvation. 


‘« Pray for us, that the word of the Lord! 


may have free course and be glorified.” 
DrusILLa WILsoN, Clerk. 


To the Editor of Friends’ Review : — 





The scale of expenses at Harvard taken 
from the Worcester Spy, brought forcibly to 
view the very different standard of living at 
another New England school in the moun- 
tain region of New Hampshire, where be- 
tween fifty and sixty boys and girls are edu- 


cated at an expense for each of $25 per sin 
gle term. 


The School of Practice, Wilmot, N. H., 
is conducted by an earnest Christian man, 
John H. Larry, who has felt it his duty to 


devote his fine gift of teaching to the train 
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teresting reminisence of Edgar Parker, 
M. D., who puinted the Whittier portrait for 
the Centennial, was related by Mr. Larry, 
showing how a village physician became a 
nation’s artist by using God-given talents, 
In notifying Mr. Whittier of these exer. 
cises, a word of advice to the students was 
requested, and the following reply was re- 


ceived. 
DaNvVERS, Mass., First mo. 2d, 1878. 


My Drar Frienp :—Thanks for thy kind 
letter. I am honored by the birthday re- 
‘membrance of thy school. May the young 
men and women who compose it, in their 
future lives prove more faithful than I dare 
\claim to have been to truth and duty 
and the best interests of their fellow men. 
Nothing else is worth living for. 

With renewed thanks, and with every 
good wish of the season, I am truly thy 
friend, Joun G. WHITTIER, 





BIBLE-SCHOOL CONFERENCE OF OHIO 
YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 412.) 
SECOND DAY OF CONFERENCE. 


Seventh day, Twelfth mo, 29th.—Conference 
opened by devotional exercises. 

Topic for morning discussion opened by N. L. 
Wood, ‘“* Necessary Qualifications of a Teacher,” 
showing that the teacher should have an experi- 
mental knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus; should understand clearly the way of sal- 
vation as revealed in the Holy Scriptures ; should 
be prompt, energetic, kind, and patient, having 
constantly in view the one great object of Bible- 
school teaching—that of bringing souls to Christ. 

M. A. Jackson—Let every teacher remember 
that of ourselves we can do no good thing, but 
can do all things, Jesus Christ strengthening us. 
Point the children to Christ as the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world. 

J. Chambers fully united with the essay, but 





ing of boys and girls among the farmers of| would ask the Conference shat would be done 


that rugged region. Many of the lads board 
in the village, where there is neither tavern 
nor any other haunt of dissipation. - At this 
school they obtain a Christian training, in ad- 
dition to the usual branches of a good Eng- 


lish education. 


when you had not converted teachers; would 
you take the unconverted ? 

J. Nealy—Take what you have if they are ear- 
nest seekers after truth. 

Martha Rogers, Canada—Had a class pressed 
upon her; carefully studied her lessons; was 
seeking salvation herself; found her pupils 


From the Head and Hand, a little sheet | awakened; could not lead them further; must 


issued by this School of Practice, at Wilmot, 


give up the class or give up herself; thanked 


N. H., it appears that, “on the afternoon of | the Lord she gave up herself to the Lord. 


the 17th of December, books were laid aside 


This deeply interesting subject called forth 


at the School of Practice, and the time de- much valuable discussion. The conclusion ar- 


voted to Whittier, in celebration of his sev 


rived at was, that they who would successfully 
lead others to the feet of Jesus must themselves 


entieth birthday. A biographical sketch | know the way. 


was read from Underwood’s English Litera- 


“Preliminary Preparation,” by C. W. Town- 


ture ; then came a volley of questions about | send, showing that, while a natural fitness was 
the Quakers. Most of the students had | essential to the highest success, no amount 0 
thought Quakers and Shakers the same. | %tutal genius can displace the necessity el 
The characteristic principles of the Society Sean Seeeenees Ly een! ane Berm 


of Friends being explained, selections were 


class is intended to supply this preparation. _ 
The organization of such classes was then dis- 


read from the ‘Songs of Freedom.” An in-| cussed under the following heads: First. Mem- 
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bership—Those who have fitness and zeal for| worker for God shall shine forth as the brightness 
teaching. Second. The Teacher—The best one| of the firmament and as the stars, forever and 
ossible. Third. Course of Study Threefold—| ever. 


Aclear outline of gospel truths; the theory of| 
teaching; and the practical application of it under | 
careful supervision. Fourth. Objections and | 


Singing, ‘‘ Let the lower lights be burning.” 
Adjourned, 


AFTERNOON. 


Advantages. Principal objection: Wantof suita-| Conference convened at 2.30 o'clock. A sea- 
ble scholars and teachers, more apparent than | son of devotion. 
real. Advantages: Greatest respect on the part; ‘‘ Mutual Relation of School and Church,” an 
of both teachers and pupils for the office of|}essay by Lida G. Romick, was deeply interest- 
teaching, and a wonderfully increasing efficiency | ing, setting forth the need of more thorough 
in the service of the Lord. | Scriptural instruction as a preventive of false 
A. J. Hevelo—A desire to teach, and fidelity | doctrine, and also that the church should lielp 
in the matter are the best qualifications. Al-| support the Bible-schools. 
though we may not have experience asateacher,| N. L. Wood and J. Miller endorsed the senti- 
yet have a fervent, burning desire to do some-| ments of the essay, and expressed a desire that 
thing for the blessed Master. No one ever had | we might come up to the relation there spoken 
a desire for, and was truly converted to the Lord, | of. 
but some way opened for that one to work. | C, W. Townsend—School and church too long 
“ The Teacher before his Class,” assigned to| have been considered separate affairs, with sepa- 
Israel P. Hole, but in his absence was taken up) rate interests. School is the church, and church 
by Armit Williams, showing that the teacher | the school—not separate, but a unit, and when 
must be so filled with the love of the cause and|so considered the financial difficulties will be 
the work, that his whole being will be thrilled | met. 
with the responsibility; conscious that, though| ‘Our Scholars and their Needs,"’ opened by Dr. 
he may be operating, as it were, upon unchiseled | L. L. Benson. God's great arm of love is reach- 
marble, he is moulding characters for eternity. | ing out everywhere through the influence of the 
N. L. Wood—Every teacher should come be- | Bible-school, and its great mission will not be 
fore his class with the prayer that God would, | finished until all mankind are gathered; teach- 
with his Holy Spirit, illuminate the sacred page, | ers are unqualified for their work unless equipped 
and with nothing but the Bible in his hand. | with the graces of the Spirit to lead them on to 
Let the tender, loving voice, the moistened eye, | successful victory. 
every word and action show our earnest desire| Singing, ‘‘ There is more to follow.” 
for their salvation. | “Pastoral Work,” assigned to J. H. Douglas; 
Daniel Hill—Not only before his class should | but, in his absence, taken up by Daniel Hill. 
the teacher be earnest and careful, but out of| Great need of pastoral work among all, both 


school also, for the teacher is watched there, | young and old; one of the gifts conferred upon 
and his outside deportment may make a lasting | the church, as well as teaching ; part of the pas- 


impression. | tor’s work to find out the needs of the flock—the 

F, Stanley—The love and affection of our own | sick and the lame, and supply them with food 
loved ones is natural and right, so in the prepa-| b: st for them, pointing them to the great Physi- 
ration | am making for my class, I am moulding | cian, who alone can make them whole. Child- 
an influence that may reach down to my own | ren not acquainted with their parents; too great 
children. | a reserve on their spiritual wants; rot intimacy 

David Bunker—Study to know your class, the | enough between them on this subject. Teach a 
material of which they are composed ; tell only | child not to depend on some one else, but to 


what you know, not what you suppose. 
_ P, Rogers—Let us so present the truth as to| 
impress the class that what we are saying comes | 
from Jesus; have the confidence of the pupils | 
placed in Jesus, who makes no mistakes. As} 
we stand before our classes we stand also before | 
God; as we look to Him we receive all the help | 
we need. 

C. W. Townsend—The social conduct of the | 
teacher is of great importance. They take my | 
life as a commentary on the teaching I have | 
given. 

“Importance of the Teacher's Office,” by | 
Mary H. Wood. The calling of the Bible-school 
worker is a great and glorious one—that to our | 
Care is committed immortal souls to lead into the 
way of life everlasting, to kindle Divine appetites 
anda love and reverence for the Holy Bible, 
which points us to Christ, who alone can satisfy | 
the hunger of the soul. To us is entrusted the | 
building up of the souls of our nation—a struc- | 
ture which is to stand long after the material 
world shall become a ruin—that we are identified | 
with an institution more potent than armies or | 


turn to the well of living water for his supply. 
‘“‘ Drawing water with joy from the well of salva- 
tion.” 

R. Warrington—One way to hold workers or 
keep scholars in schools, is to have frequent stir- 
ring revivals in the church. and the best way to 
establish us in the faith is to have the Bible- 
school. 

Priscilla Rogers—Teachers should look after 
the spiritual welfare of their pupils, see and ad- 
minister to their needs; country schools defi- 


‘cient; how many are hungering and chirsting 


for the bread of life. : 

Question Drawer opened, and some ir teresting 
questions disposed of. 

Adjourned. 

Evening session opened at 7 o'clock by devo- 
tional exercises. : 

D. B. Updegraff delivered a very interesting 
and instructive discourse from Deut. vi. 7, setting 
forth very clearly the responsibilities resting upon 
parents in regard to teaching their children the 
truths of the gospel. 

Adjourned. 


navies, kingdoms or empires; for, when allelse| irst-day afternoon 3 o'clock —A very inter- 
shall have been buried in oblivion, the faithful | esting Bible-school exercise by the Alum Creek 
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school, conducted by Mary B. Wood, entitled, 
“Safety in Jesus;” first, Scripture recitation 
showing God as a fortress and strength, bread 
and water of life, protector and saviour. Second. | 
Texts showing that, if we look away from Jesus, 
we fall into sin, and closed by verses which re-| 
ferred to the keeping power of our Saviour. 

D. Hill gave an object lesson very interesting | 
to the children, illustrating by a magnet and 
nails how Christ draws us to himself, and, as we 
are filled with the love of Christ, we are drawn 
one to another. 

Adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

This was the closing session, and we met to 
gather up the fragments to see “ what we had | 
gained.” We came together with hearts filled 
with praises to our Father in heaven for bless- | 
ings which we felt had been poured out upon us| 
from session to session; as we had met in His 
name, feeling our need of His help, He had 
helped us, and we had helped each other, and; 
that we would return to our various fields of, 
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labor strengthened for our work, with warmer 

hearts, renewed confidence, a more fixed pur- 

pose to spend and be spent in the service of | 

Him who had loved us and given Himself for us. 
Adjourned to meet again next year. 


oo ______ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Moopy and Sankey began a 
meetings at Boston on the 2nd inst. 


series of 


Tut American Board has expended in all | 


over a million of dollars on its missions to 
the American Indians. Its efforts have been 
devoted to eighteen different tribes, among 
which fifty churches have been established. 
The Board’s present annual expenditure for 
its Indian Missions is $15,000. 


Tue Protestant Episcopal Church has 
now a membership of 281,977, being an in- 
crease the past year of 13,443. The contri- 
butions reached $6,734,268, an increase of 
$95,331—the only instance where a denomi- 
nation increased its collections during the 
past year. 


Tue Philadelphia Branch of the Woman’s 
Union Missionary Society of America for 
Heathen Lands, has expended during the 
past year $5,113.35 in its excellent work for 
the women of the heathen, many of whom 
are so oppressed and kept in ignorance. 
They bave sustained or aided four natives as 
teachers in India and Japan; nine Bible 
readers in India, Egypt and China; have 
helped several girls’ schools, and supported 
girls in mission schools. Only women can 
reach their own sex with the light of gospel 
truth in many heathen countries. Such 
union efforts speak well for the growth of 
Christian oneness. 


THE Congregationalist, England, regards 
the Jewish revival under Hezekiah as one 


of religious zeal, but wrecked because it was 
not accompanied by a great reformation in 
‘morals. The religious movement of the last 
forty years has been like it in many respects; 
it has, however, helped morals some, but 


| there should be with such a revival (1) an 


elevation of the moral ideal of the Church; 
and (2) a nearer apptoach to that ideal in 
the lives of Christian men. 

At a public meeting held at Abington, 
Pa., on the 2nd inst., astranger said that he, 
though not now a Friend, was one who be- 


‘lieved that salvation was of grace, that only 


in great stillness towards God could the in- 
speaking voice of the Spirit be beard, but 
that this deep stillness towards God would 
lead into great activity towards our fellow- 
men. It was thus that Fox, Penn, Crisp 
and their fellows were so ardent and active 
in the preaching of the gospel of Jesus 


| Christ, so that at the death of Fox two hun- 


dred thousand souls had been gathered in 
England, America and the islands of the sea. 
|He called attention to the irreligion of our 


‘great cities, and the duty of laboring every- 


where for the conversion of souls to Christ. 

Dr. Pusey, at the age of seventy-seven, 
has published a work entitled, “Advice for 
those who Exercise the Ministry of Re- 


conciliation through Confession and Absolu- 


tion.” It is the translation of a Romanist 
“Manual for Confessors,” abridged, con- 
densed and adapted to the use of the Eng- 
lish Church. A sad legacy to a church 
which has gloried in her martyrs for Prot- 
estant principles. 


a ~o- — 


CHURCH DEBTS. 

The New York Times has taken great 
pains to find out the indebtedness of the 
congregations in New York. It estimates 
the value of property held by all the relig- 
ious denominations in New York City at 
$56,191,600, and the debt at $7,770,314. 
Excluding those properties upon which no 
debt exists, the indebtedness of the rest is 
about 20 per cent. of their value. 

The only religious denomination in the 
city which has no debt is the Soc’ety of 
Friends, Contrary to common opinion, the 
debt of the Roman Catholics is very large, 
being estimated at $3,042,814, on a total 
valuation of property at $11,176,500. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church is the richest 
denomination in New York, having property 
valued at $24,175,000. But of this $15,000,- 
000 is owned by Trinity Parish alone. The 
Baptists and Methodists own much property, 
with relatively a small debt. In most of 
all of the denominations there are many con- 
gregations free from debt; and efforts are 
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being made to pay off the debts, and sums | more than he gave for the extension of 
already pledged therefor in many congrega-| Christ’s kingdom. Indeed, he was guilty 
tions. of arson. He was veritably burning the 

Yet the fact remains that borrowing has} Lord’s property, turning consecrated sub- 
been carried to a dangerous extent, and that stance into smoke. Seeing his sin, his next 
the best life of the churches requires that) step was to forsake it. He carried this habit, 
their debts should be paid off. | as before he bad carried his heart, to God. 
| He promised in this also to follow Christ, 
| and asked for help. Help was given. With 
the fixed determination to forsake the sin, 
|came also the removal of the appetite, hith- 
|erto overmastering and fed by long indul- 
The power of God to heal the body as well gence. The hankerings, which in the previ- 
as the soul, illustrated so often in the earth-| ous year of abstinence were simply misery, 
ly life of our Lord, bas been abundantly | have been removed, and he now offers to God 


2 


FAITH VERSUS TOBACCO. 
By Henry S. De Forest. 


shuwn in recent months. Yet many who 
believe in God’s willingness to change the | 
heart, are incredulous when they hear of a) 
changed appetite. But from the days of| 
Augustine to this present time, sensualists, | 
drunkards, opium-eaters, and the victims of| 
the tobacco vice, have found that “ the 
blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth 
from all sin,’ and that sins of appetite are 
not an exception. It may encourage some | 
who are wrestling with habits which they | 
deem invincible, to hear of another victory 
through faith. 

A man changed from bitter opposition to 
beautiful loyalty to Christ, says that years | 
ago, standing in a company of other rail-| 
road men, the use of tobacco was under dis- 
cussion, and it was alleged that such a 
smoker as he was could not leave off: He 
challenged them to a trial, and they all 
agreed to abstain for a year. One by one} 
they fell from their pledge ; and before the) 
twelve months had passed, all had returned 
to their tobacco save himself and another en- 
gineer. Our friend stood fast, but he says 
he hankered for the pipe all the time; 
and as soon as his year was up, he returned 
to his smoke with great delight. It was a 
year of constant fighting between will and 
appetite. 

Nearly three years ago this man was con- 
verted. He had changed his residence and his 
employment ; but his greatest change was in 
his heart. None that had ever heard him 
scoff and then heard him pray could doubt 
that he was a new creature. Another Saul 
had become Paul. Hibs life bore witness to 
his conversion, and yet he clung to his pipe. 
He walked the streets an unresting Vesu 
vius. Fire and smoke were always visible 
about his head. One day his pastor spoke 
to him of his tobacco habit, of its cost, its 
effect on health and character, and its influ- 
enee in the community. Before, he had not 
thought of it as a sin; but now he looked at 
it in anew light. He had consecrated all 
to God, and yet God was not honored by 
such stewardship. This single vice cost 


| 
} 
| 
| 


were shed abroad, lo! 


a cleansed body as the temple for the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost. 

Such facts testify of Christ as a Saviour 
from all sin. Ascended and in glory, the 
Lord still has power to heal. It may be 
asked, ‘‘ Whether is easier, to say, ‘Thy sins 
be forgiven thee ;’ or to say, ‘ Rise up and 
walk ?’”? The body may not be more intract- 
able than the soul. Physical changes may 
not be more unreasonable than moral. Yet 
we have too often strangely doubted wheth- 
er the Author of a new heart can give the 


| victory over a confirmed bad habit.—S. S. 


Tim?s. 


2 


THE DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS. 
The Oakland Transcript relates the fol- 


\lowing :—‘‘ A very remarkable incident oc- 
/ecurred in Oakland, California, on Christmas 


night, which ought not to escape local re- 
cord. It was humble in conception, but 
grand and impressive in its association of 


| ideas; and we shall not presently forget the 
strange sensations produced. A number of 


religious and well-disposed persons had col- 
lected under the awning on the corner of 


|Ninth Street and Broadway, where they 
raised a revival hymn, which was succeeded 


by prayer and brief exhortations by various 
persons. It was dark and rainy, and the 
faces of the worshippers were hardly recog- 
nizable, there being no street-lamp on that 
corner, and the stores being closed. The 
voices of the extempore preachers sounded 
far up and down the street, and the rich 
melody of the ‘“‘ Missionary hymn”? rolled 
through the oaken groves. 

Presently a strange voice was heard, 
harsh, discordant, with a distinctive foreign 
accent, yet pronouncing the English words 
with tolerable fluency and correctness. A 
little boy ran and lit the stump of a candle 
and stuck it up on an awning post for the 
man to preach by, and when the feeble rays 
it was a China. 
man !—a common lab rer in his blue blouse, 
and with his long cue twisted round his 
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shaven head, in short, precisely such a] vegetable, and not to animal life. The color 
Chinaman as little Christian boys throw of the water of the Red Sea is also due toa 
stones at. He stood upon a store-box and | minute vegetable growth. 

spoke forth the words of truth and soberness| Near the upper end of the California gulf 
with wonderful vehemence and power, ges-|is a locality where are found brick-red spots, 
ticulating vigorously and rapidly, after the; The whole Bay of Muleje is covered with 
manner of his people when they are in great | water of a milky red color, which is alzo found 
earnest, and with his swarthy face all aglow| to be very caustic to the skin. This is due to 
with the inspiration of his emancipated soul. | animalcula which resemble minute grains of 


He quoted passage after passage from the 
Scriptures, accurately and with appositeness 
to the subject of his discourse ; referred to 
the great occasion which was that day being 
celebrated by his American countrymen, 
told how his own heart was lighted up and 
overflowing with joy and love to Christ, of 
whom he had heard only a few years ago, 
and earnestly pleaded with the unconverted 
to come and drink of the waters of salvation. 
He related that he had been a house servant 
up on Puget Sound, in Washington Terri- 
tory; how the lady had taught him to read and 


boiled sago. 
pin’s head. 


Treeless Prairies.—Prof. J. E. Todd asserts 
that while the prevalence of fires, the amount 
and distribution of the rainfall, the nature of 
the soil, the temperature and inclination of 
the surface all have some influence on the 
absence of trees on praries; the fundamental 
condition of forest growth is a constant medi- 
um humidity of air and soil. This he thinks 
is lacking on the prairies, 


St. Gothard Tunnel.—At the northern 


It takes two or three to cover a 


told him the story of redemption, and how| opening granitic beds have been found, and 
he and his mistress bad long and earnestly|at the southern end abundant springs of 
debated the relative wisdom and goodness of| water. These difficulties have been complete- 
Confucius and Jesus Christ. At length|ly surmounted. The Italian journals antici- 
the good evangelist prevailed over heathen| pate the completion of the work by the 
darkness, and a blessed light was kindled| spring of 1880, provided the necessary funds 
and shed abroad around the poor Chinaman, | are forthcoming.—Les Mondes, 


who would after a while return to his hea- : 
Greenland Glaciers—M. Holland made 


then countrymen, laden, not with gold, but , ; 
the more precious burden of salvation. numerous observations upon the glaciers of 
The velocity of the vast 


At the conclusion of this brief but most | Greenland in 1875. 


eloquent sermon, another Chinaman stood|ice-fields was sometimes greater than has 
on the box, held his hand over his face—like | ©V®T been reported elsewhere. In one in- 
Moses before the burning bush—and offered | stance the movement amounted to 19.5 metres 
an earnest and impressive prayer; so con-|in twenty-four hours.—Acad. de Sciences. 


cluding such a street scene as we had never 


beheld. So, indeed, the echoes of the Gos- Arctic Observatories. — Two Austrians, 


Lieutenant Weyprecht and Count Wilezeck, 


pel trumpet have at length returned to us 
from ‘“ India’s coral strand.”— The Armory. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


are preparing an expedition to establish a me- 
teorological observatory on the north coast of 
Nova Zembla. Other stations will be after 
wards equipped in Spitzbergen, lat. 80° N.; 
on the coast of Siberia, near the mouth of 
the Lena; in Greenland, at Upernavik ; near 


The first steel pen was made in 1830. Barrow’s Strait; and in Finmark, Norway.— 
In the days of Henry IV., of France, su-| Les Mondes. 


r was so scarce and dear that it was sold : 
: : : A Nickel Magnet.—Joseph Wharton ex- 
by the ounce, as Peruvian bark is sold in our hibited, in the Gavtiniment’ belbdice at the 
y- Centennial, a magnetic needle, which was 
From early times the Gulf of California | made of nickel, a3 nearly pure as it could be 
was called the Vermilion Sea because of| made. On analysis, Butterow found only one 
vermilion-colored patches of water occasion-| third of one per cent. of iron, with traces of 
ally observed in it. T. H. Streets,in the|cobalt. H. Wild, of St. Petersburg, examin- 
American Naturalist, proves this brilliant col-| ed the needle, with the following results: 1. 
oration to be due to a minute animalcule one| Pure nickel, unlike pure soft iron, may acquire 
thousandth of an inch long, and which under | from one-third to one-half as much permat- 
the microscope almost immediately bursts its|ent magnetism as hardened steel. 2. The 
envelope and perishes. For three hundred | magnetism is less permanent than in hardened 
years this color has been noted, and Darwin| steel. 3. The magnetism resists heat a little 
saw similar red patches in water off the coast | better than in well hardened steel. 4. The 
of Peru, but the latter isdue to a minute|temporary magnetism which pure nickel 3% 
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sumes is about double its permanent magnet- 
ism, about half of the temporary magnetism 
which hardened steel can acquire, and one- 


1. In aequare room, let diffused daylight 
be admitted from windows on two sides, say 


the north and west, so as to fall upon a sheet 
fourth of that which can be developed in soft | of white paper about equally distant from the 


jiron.— Acad. St. Petersburg. two windows. Two shadows of an object, 
Indian Tablets.—J. Gass, in the Proceed-|8uch as the hand held over the paper, will 
ings of the Davenport Academy of Natural | then be thrown upon the paper; one will be 
Sciences, announces the discovery of three |708e or pink-red, and the other bluish-green. 
engraved tablets. One represents a calendar, | {n my observations, the shadow made by the 
another a sacrificial or cremation scene, and | north light is bluish or greenish, and that by 
the third a hunting scene. One of the ani- the west light, orange or reddish. Other in- 
mals resembles a Mastodon, and in view of|Stances, however, of crossed-daylight shad- 
other published announcements, it is thought | Ws occur, where the two shadows thrown are, 
that the Mastodon may not have become ex-| respectively, blue and orange. 
tinct until after the creation of man. 2. When a student’s kerosene lamp is 
Scientific Prediction and Confirmation.— burning in a room, just_before sunset, so that 
M. Dumas stated, some time ago, that if the lamplight and hat _& window will 
oxygen could ever be liquefied it would be — kwo a of an object, one of these 
easy to anticipate its density. Oxygen and |* ll ows (that thrown by the wiadow light) 
sulphur are of the same family, The equiva- beaten’ and the other (thrown by the 
lent of sulphur (32), divided by its density - 
(2), gives the atomic volume (16). Thereis| * a light ay moon and that of 
strong evidence that the atomic volume is on ee me oo me ip 6 room ae 8 
uniform for each member of an elementary |“ ae surface, that they will throw upon it 
group; therefore the equivalent of oxygen shadows of about equal intensity, in nearly 
(16), divided by. the atomic volume (16), opposite, or at least different, directions. One 
gives the density (1), which is the same as of these shadows, of a hand, for instance, or 
that of water. M. Dumas asked Prof. Pictet of a stick, will be reddish-orange, viz., that 
to determine the density. He obtained 43.5 | ‘tbrowm by the moonlight; the other, thrown 
grammes of liquid oxygen, occupying a vol- by the lamplight, greenish-blue. 
ume of 46 cubic centrimetres, representing a | ae 
density of .95.— Comptes Rendus. 


Orystallized Oxygen.—Prof. Pictet, examin- | Tus Under Secretary of State for India 
ing the jet of condensed oxygen with the | has proposed, in the British Parliament, the 
polariscope, found the same appearances as in | *ppointment of a select committee to inquire 
an ordinary cirrus cloud filled with snowy | into the expediency of constructing public 
particles. He therefore concluded that the | Works in India with money raised on loan, 
jet enclosed solid oxygen in a crystallized John Bright strongly advocated irrigation 
state.— Comptes Rendus. as a means of preventing famines there, and 

Vegetable Physiology. —In 1861 Pasteur the duty of England to do what science and 
was led, by his studies upon fermentation, to skill can do to prevent the recurrence of 
express the opinion that if a plant could live the loss of millions of the people of a country 
without oxygen it would behave like a fer- ——— had conquered, snd now 
ment, converting sugar into alcohol. M. — 





= has lately revined this anticipation.| $= 2 £4 —— a2 
ing a vegetable in an atmosphere of ni- 
trogen, he soon found it impregnated with an PATIENCE. 





amount of alcohol equivalent toa thousandth | 1 would be patient, Father, lest I miss 

ee of its weight. Life is not destroyed | Some wondrous lesson Thou wouldst kindly teach, 
y the experiment ; the plant resumes its nor- | Or some sweet taste of unexpected bliss, 

mal course when the nitrogen is replaced by Which only in the depths my soul could reach. 

ordinary air.— Comptes Rendus. I would not flinch when fast the flames increase, 


‘ ; For fear Thy tender heart could not endure 
Fraunhofer’s Lines—In a late number of | My anguish keen, and Thou wouldst bid it cease 
the Franklin Institute Journal, Dr. Henry| Before the dross was burned, and I made pure. 
iavtahorne presents some cogent reasuns for | will be patient, and not like a child 

lieving that the Fraunhofer lines, as well 


Leave the hard lessons for some future years ; 
as many of the phenomena of complementary | E’en let the upward way be dark and wild, 


colors, can be better explained by the inter-| The stars above be dimly seen through tears, 
ference of luminous waves, than by the But never spare a sorrow, pain or loss, 
theory of absorption, He mentions the fo!- Where joy will not develop and refine. 


. i . "| I will be patient, since a heavy cross 
View experiments in confirmation of his} ‘Thou bore, that I might have but peace with mine, 
ews: 
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THe “Germantown Em,loyment Society for Wo- 
men” offers for sale, at low prices, warm garments for 
men, women and children. Ten per cent. taken off 
on orders of twenty dollars or more, 
Apply to Hetty C. GARRETT, 

Green and Coulter Sts., Germantown, Phila. 


PICKERING COLLEGE, 
PICKERING, ONTARIO. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee (of Canada Y. M.) 
in charge of the above institution, are authorized to | 
lease:it furnished—and free of rent—to an experienced, 
competent Friend—who will conduct it under the su- 
= of a Committee appointed by the Yearly 

eeting. 

The building is new, and calculated to accommo- 
date 100 pupils—sc of each sex. The Committee con- 
template its being opened the fall session of this year 
(1878). Applications or proposals to be made by 2oth 
of Third menth, to JouHNn Wricut, 

Pickering, Ont. 
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not agree to exchange any portion of the country for 
territorial or other compensation. One of the reported 
conditions of peace was the retrocession of Besserabia 
to Russia; Roumania to receive in return the region 
between the lower Danube and the Black Sea, known 
as the Dobrudcha. The Senate appointed a commit. 
tee to prepare a protest to the guaranteeing powers 
against such retrocession. 

The provincial government (insurgent), of Thessaly, 
has declared that province annexed to Greece, and im. 
plored the protection of that country. The advance 
of the Greek army across the frontier has been 
stopped, the foreign representatives having assured the 
government that the Hellenic provinces of Turkey 
would be protected, and the Greek question submitted 
to the conference. Warlike preparations continue. 
The report of the capture of Domoca in Thessaly 
by the Greeks, is untrae. 

GREAT BRITAIN. — The debate in the House of 
Commons on the supplementary credit cuntinued on the 
7th and 8th. Reports of the advance of the Russians 
towards Constantinople caused much excitement, both 
within the House and without. On the 7th, W. E. 


| Forster withdrew his amendment. On the 8tn, the 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FoRBIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 12th inst, 

TURKEY AND RussiA.—A despatch from St. Peters- 
burg dated the oth, said that the latest official intelli- 
gence from Adrianople showed that a complete under- 
standing had been arrived at between the Russian com- 
mandér and the Turkish delegates. This was sup- 

to refer to the peace preliminaries as distinguished 

y Russia from the bases for peace preliminaries, those 
bases hav.nz been already signed. A dispatch from 
the British Minister at Constantinople on the 7th, said 
that the line of demarcation fixed by the armistice 
= in Russian hands almost all of Bulgaria and 
oumelia up to the lines of defence of Constatitinople 
and Gallipoli. Three days’ notice is to be given before 
resumption of hostilities. Another article of the ar- 
mistice stipulated that the Turks should remove their 
arms, &c., on evacuating places within the neutral 
zone which will divide the two armies. The Turkish 
forces on the 1oth evacuated Widin, Rustchyk, Silis- 
tria, Belgradschik and Erzeroum. The neutral zone is 
12 miles wide. The Russians have occupied Chatulja, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer stated the terms of the 
armistice as given by Minister Layard, and said that 
although the Russians had not occupied the Constanti- 
nople lines, they had occupied outposts close to them, 
| and these lines, under the armis‘ice, being dismantled, 
the Russians might, on giving three days’ notice, ad. 
vance upon Constantinople without hindrance. The 
| British Government had therefore ordered part of the 
| fleet to that city, not as a departure from neutrality, 
but as a protection of life and property. It had notified 
the other powers, asking them to join in the movement. 
| After this statement, Lord Hartington, the Liberal lea- 
| der, withdrew his active opposition to the vote of money, 
as he believed it could no longer encourage the Turks 
| to prolong the war, and as the government repudiated 
a desire to involve England in war, and had expressed 
| sympathy with the Christians of Turkey. The vote of 
| £6,000,000 passed by 328 yeas to 124 nays, some promi- 
| nent Liberals abstaining from voting. 

| The office of Grand Vizier has been abolished in 
Turkey, and a new Ministry has been formed, under 
| European forms and designations, with Ahmed Vifk 
| Effendi as President of the Council of Minis‘ers. The 
| change was made without consulting the Parliament, 
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Silivia, on the Sea of Marmora, and Osmanii. 


and the fact has been the subject of criticism in that 


Advices from Ragusa states that the Porte objects to bot 


the establishment by Montenegro of the line of de- 
marcation for the armistice on the basis proposed by 
the latter. A renewal of hostilities between Turkey 
and Montenegro is apprehended. 


The final reply of Russia te Austria’s invitation to 


y- 
ITaALY.—Pope Pius IX. died on the 7th inst. He 
had nearly completed the 86th year of his age, and the 
| 32nd of his pontificate. The choice of a successor de- 
| volves upon the Conclave of Car.linals, to assemble ten 
days after the Pope’s death, and continue in secret ses- 


the conference is said to show that it is the intention | Sion until an election is made by a two-thirds vote. 
of Russia not to permit the discussion of certain points | The number of Cardinals is limited to 70, but at pres 
in the preliminary conditions. Notwithstanding these | Mt, it is stated, there are 67, of whom the Italians out: 
reservations, it is stil! believed that the conference will | number all other nationalities combined. Only two 
meet, though confidence is not felt as to a satisfactory | Popes within 400 years have been of other than Tralian 
result. Russia is saidto have expressed a preference | rth. 

for some other'place of meeting than any of the great) Latest.—Prince Gortschakoff telegraphed to the 


capitals, @§ less ‘exposed to outside disturbing influ 
ences. 
A despatch of the Grand Duke Nicholas to St 


-| other powers on the 1oth, that if Great Britain and 
othars should send fleets to Constantinople, for the pro 


. | tection of their subjects, Russia would be obliged also 


Petersburg on the. 7th, announced that, in accordance | to contemplate the entry of part of her troops into the 
with the understanding between the Russian and Turk- | city, to protect Christians. It was not certain that 
ish plenipotentiaries,free commercial intercourse by land | Turkey would give permission for the British fleet to 
and sea wasto be immediately re-established between | pass the Dardanelles, nor whether, if refused, a passagt 
Russia and Turkey. At a later date it was stated that | would be forced. The Turkish Premier informed the 
the authorities of the Black Sea ports have removed | Chamber on the 12th, that if it should so pass, he 


all restrictions on the exports.of grain and provisions 


| would protest, leaving England responsible for the com 


Both Houses of the Roumanian Parliament have | sequences. France and Italy had withdrawn their 
passed a joint resolution declaring that they are deter- | quests for liberty to send their vessels to Constantine 


mined to maintain the integrity of Roumania, and will’ ple. Austria had not withdrawn. 
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